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The Armed Road 
to Peace 


by Blair Bolles 














‘THE FRONTIERSMAN LIVING in the wild West of America 75 years 
ago often carried a Colt revolver on his belt. The gun was known 
affectionately as the Old Equalizer. It helped to put the weak 
and the burly on a par in the struggle for security and survival 
in a turbulent society. Despite its frequent misuse by rowdies 
and criminals, it stood for order and peace. The mere carrying 
of it was thought to discourage attack. 

With the growth of confidence in law, that kind of elemental 
self-reliance has all but disappeared from private life in the 
United States. The notion of the Old Equalizer, however, is 
more widely, and more respectably, held than ever before. The 
government of the United States has adopted it as a foundation 
for its own foreign policy and is helping many friendly nations 


to do likewise. 


Balancing Power 

The United States and the friendly countries—which are on 
every continent and which front most of the oceans—are rearm- 
ing by mutual agreement. They hope through rearmament to 
achieve the collective strength which they think the West needs 
in order to balance the strength of the Soviet Union and the 
nations within its orbit. They do not aim at matching the 
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number of men the Soviet bloc has in uniform. Their objective 
is to set up forces large enough to impress the Kremlin and 


thereby create an equality, an equilibrium, between the two 
great groupings of nations—the Soviet East and the West. 

In their attitude toward arms these countries resemble the 
vanished frontiersman. Like him they count on guns to safe- 
guard the peace. If the aspirations of the United States are real- 
ized, the equalization of strength will, at the minimum, discour- 
age the Kremlin from risking war by any attempt to broaden the 
geographical area over which its influence dominates; at the 
most, it will permit the West, from positions of strength, to reach 
lasting diplomatic agreements with Moscow and thus bring about 


world-wide harmony. 








U. S. Military 
Undertakings 








IN THE SEARCH FOR EQUILIBRIUM the United States relies both on 
arms and on the solidarity of the friendly nations that are arm- 
ing with our aid. This country has joined itself by military ties 
to half the world as a means of impressing the other half. 

The United States is at present giving military aid—supplying 
armaments and other tools of war and in many instances financ- 
ing the expansion of armaments industries—to 17 countries. 

It has persuaded governments abroad to increase the size of 
their armed forces, to prolong the time their nationals are re- 
quired to serve in uniform, and to enlarge the portion of their 
budgets devoted to national defense. 

It is training foreign troops on American soil and in schools 
abroad run by the American military establishment. By the end 
of 1951 more than 12,000 carefully picked students had been 
through this training program. These students are schooled to 
train their countrymen. 

It is maintaining large military missions in many foreign capi- 
tals. 

It has set up a chain of air bases on foreign soil that reach 
from Britain to Germany, to the Mediterranean, to the Philip- 
pine Republic and Japan. 

It is spending $60 billion a year on the betterment of its own 
armed forces to promote the common international equilibrium. 

It has six divisions of American troops stationed in Europe and 
a few others in Asia, besides those on combat duty in Korea. 

Underlying this activity is a new system of alliances which link 
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the security of the United States formally and directly with the 
security of 36 other countries in Latin America, the Pacific, Asia 
and Europe. The United States thus has come as close to mak- 
ing a predeclaration of war as our Constitution permits, although 
“support” of an attacked ally does not necessarily mean Ameri- 


can involvement in war. 


The American Alliances 

The system of alliances began simply enough as a means of 
formalizing the concept of the solidarity of the American repub- 
lics. This concept was developed during the presidency of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (1933-1945). But the means used for re- 
stating the familiar policy of Western Hemisphere solidarity pro- 
vided the framework for new policy. The alliances to which the 
United States now belongs are as follows: 

1. Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, signed in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, on September 2, 1947 by the 21 American 
republics. ’ 

The purpose of the treaty is to defend the Western Hemisphere 
from attack, from the North Pole to the South Pole. The area of 
defense includes Canada and Greenland, although neither Can- 
ada nor Denmark, which owns Greenland, is a signatory. 

The salient paragraphs of the treaty stress unity of action in 
the event of aggression and the greater unity represented by the 
United Nations. These paragraphs, which recur in some form in 
all the alliance treaties, are: 

“The High Contracting Parties agree that an armed attack by 
any State against an American State shall be considered as an 
attack against all the American States, and, consequently, each 
one of the said Contracting Parties undertakes to assist in meet- 
ing the attack in the exercise of the inherent right of individual 
or collective self-defense recognized by Article 51 of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

“Measures of self-defense . . . may be taken until the Security 
Council of the United Nations has taken the measures necessary 
to maintain international peace and security.” 
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2. North Atlantic Treaty, signed in Washington on April 4, 
1949 by the United States, Canada, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal 
and the United Kingdom. Greece and Turkey joined NATO in 
February 1952. 

“The North Atlantic treaty is patterned after the Treaty of 
Rio de Janeiro (Inter-American treaty) ,” Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson said in a report to President Truman on April 7, 1949. 
“Its essence is recognition that an armed attack on any of the 
North Atlantic nations is in effect an attack upon them all. An 
attack upon any of them would not be designed merely to gain 
territory or nationalistic ends. It would be directed squarely 
against our common democratic way of life.” 

In the interest of preserving the “democratic way of life,” the 
North Atlantic treaty goes further than the Inter-American treaty. 
It opens the way to prevent violent internal changes of govern- 
ment. The partners are to consult together “whenever, in the 
opinion of any of them, the territorial integrity, political inde- 
pendence or security of any” of them is threatened. An effort to 
set up a government of Communists friendly to the Soviet Union 
might be considered a threat to political independence. 

The primary purpose of the treaty is to defend North America, 
Western Europe and a portion of Africa from attack. The area 
covered by the treaty lies between the Tropic of Cancer and the 
North Pole. It includes most of Western Europe except Sweden, 
Germany and Switzerland; Mediterranean Europe except Spain 
and Yugoslavia; Asia Minor; and Algeria, Tunisia and French 
Morocco in Mediterranean Africa. Its westernmost boundary is 
the western limit of North America. 

3. Mutual Defense Treaty between the United States and the 
Republic of the Philippines, signed in Washington on August 
30, 1951. 

The purpose of this treaty is to defend the metropolitan area of 
each of the two allies, their island territories in the Pacific, and 
their armed forces, public vessels and aircraft in the Pacific. 


“Each Party recognizes,” says Article IV, ‘‘that an armed attack 





in the Pacific Area on either of the Parties would be dangerous to 
its own peace and safety and declares that it would act to meet 
the common dangers in accordance with its constitutional proc- 
esses. 

“Any such armed attack and all measures taken as a result 
thereof shall be immediately reported to the Security Council 
of the United Nations.” 

The partners agree to consult “from time to time” on imple- 
menting the treaty. They will consult also “whenever in the 
opinion of either of them the territorial integrity, political inde- 
pendence or security of either of the Parties is threatened by ex- 
ternal armed attack in the Pacific.” So the United States is not 
called upon to take a hand in case of an internal upheaval in 
the Philippines. 

4. Security Treaty between Australia, New Zealand and the 
United States, signed in Washington on September 1, 1951. 

The purpose of the treaty is to defend the partners’ metro- 
politan areas, dependencies, armed forces, ships and aircraft in 
the Pacific. 

The nub of the treaty is Article 1V, which is identical with 
Article IV in the United States-Philippine treaty. 

The partners in this alliance not only agree to consult in time 
of threat, but they set up a council with authority to meet at 
any time to consider the implementation of the treaty. The 
council consists of the foreign ministers of the three countries or 
their deputies. 

4. Treaty of Peace with Japan, signed in San Francisco on 
September 8, 1951. 

The treaty makes possible the inclusion of Japan in the Ameri- 
can system of alliances by stating: 

“The Allied Powers [meaning the allies at war with Japan in 
World War II] . . . recognize that Japan as a sovereign nation 
possesses the inherent right of individual or collective self-de- 
fense referred to in Article 51 of the Charter of the United 
Nations and that Japan may voluntarily enter into collective 
security arrangements.” (Chapter III, Article 5c.) 








“Nothing .. . shall . . . prevent the stationing or retention of 
foreign armed forces in Japanese territory under or in conse- 
quence of any bilateral or multilateral agreements which have 
been or may be made between one or more of the Allied Powers, 
on the one hand, and Japan on the other.” (Chapter III, Arti- 
cle 6a.) 

5. Security Treaty between the United States and Japan, 
signed at San Francisco on September 8, 1951. 

This treaty provides for the defense of Japan through the joint 
efforts of the United States and Japan. 

Japan grants the United States the right to station its armed 
forces on Japanese soil. Moreover, Japan will not grant without 
American approval any other power the right to keep its forces 
in Japan or move them across Japanese territory. 

To buttress the alliance system the United States has proposed 
two other international defense agreements which would extend 
the area safeguarded by joint commitments to take military action. 

In October 1951 it recommended that Britain, France, Turkey 
and Egypt set up a Middle East command to defend the Suez 
Canal and the approaches to it. This proposal awaits transla- 
tion into action. 

In company with Britain and France, the United States in 
February 1952 recommended that the North Atlantic allies agree 
to regard an armed attack on Germany as an attack on them all. 
This would broaden the area covered by the North Atlantic 
treaty itself. 

The foreign ministers of the North Atlantic allies accepted this 
proposal at a meeting in Lisbon by authorizing the establishment 
of a European Defense Community in which the German Fed- 
eral Republic would take part by contributing troops to a Euro- 
pean army. The foreign ministers’ governments will not actu- 
ally be committed to this proposal, however, until West Germany 
agrees by parliamentary action to join the European Defense 
Community and until a treaty setting up the European army is 
approved by the six countries slated to establish it. They are 
France, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and Ger- 
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many. The commitment recommended in Lisbon would cover 
all of Germany, including Berlin and the Soviet zone, not merely 
the western portion supervised by the United States, Britain and 
France since the end of World War II. 

For practical purposes, the North Atlantic treaty itself already 
affects West Germany and western Austria and Trieste. Ameri- 
can, British and French occupation forces are stationed in each 
of those places. The North Atlantic allies could view an armed 
attack on the occupation forces as an attack upon them all if 
they so wished. 
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Background of 
the Power Policy 








‘THE UNITED STATES HAS ACCEPTED these military responsibilities 
as a result of disillusion with other methods of keeping the peace 
since World War II. 

When the war ended, the United States counted on the col- 
lective decision and action of all the great powers represented 
in the Security Council of the United Nations to hold the world 
together in peace and prosperity. Faith in the United Nations 
reflected American official confidence in the readiness of the 
Soviet Union to cooperate with America and other non-Commu- 
nist powers in resolving problems common to them all. 

In that state of mind, Americans did not take at once to the 
prophetic advice which General George C. Marshall gave in 1945 
as he retired from his wartime position, Army Chief of Staff. 

“We must,” he said, “if we are to realize the hopes we may 
dare have for lasting peace, enforce our will for peace with 
strength. We must make it clear to the potential gangsters of 
the world that if they dare break our peace, they will do so at 
their great peril.” 

The United States soon concluded, however, that it did not 
share with the Soviet Union a common attitude about common 
problems. Their mutual distrust that gradually darkened the 
relations of the two powers corroded American faith in universal 
cooperation. In 1947 the United States began to develop a policy 
of regional cooperation with countries it regarded as more sympa- 
thetic to its interests than the Soviet Union. The treaties and 
programs which formulate the regional policy, however, are all 
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hinged to the UN Charter, although the UN has no influence 
over the execution of any of them. 

In the first stage of disillusion the United States concentrated 
on bolstering the economic strength of friendly countries. But 
economic rehabilitation did not allay fears that some aggressive 
power might strike at one of them. So within a few years the 
United States began to put its accent on military power. By the 
end of 1950 it was wholeheartedly following the advice of Gen- 
eral Marshall which it had neglected five years earlier. 

Two wars fought for control of small peninsulas far from our 
shores are mainly responsible for the change in the form of 
United States foreign policy. They are (1) the civil war in 
Greece, where Communist rebels tried to capture control of the 
country and its government in a conflict lasting from 1945 to 
1949, and (2) the war which began in Korea in 1950 when armed 
forces of the Korean People’s Republic (North Korea) crossed 
the border into the Republic of Korea (South Korea) . 

The Greek civil war provoked the enunciation in March 1947 
of the Truman Doctrine, which committed the United States to 
action in order to prevent the engulfment of Greece and Turkey 
by “totalitarianism” (communism was not mentioned in Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman’s statement of the Doctrine). The Doc- 
trine made it plain that American interests were opposed to 
Soviet interests insofar as the spread of communism in Europe 
was concerned. ‘Truman’s statement won American public and 
congressional support for a twofold undertaking. The first and 
most important aspect of this undertaking was the assumption 
by the United States of the responsibility, which Britain had ac- 
cepted since 1945, of protecting the Greek government and mon- 
archy from violent overthrow by Communists. The second aspect 
was assistance to Turkey so that it could oppose any Russian 
encroachment on its territory. 

At the time of its proclamation, the Truman Doctrine affected 
only a small portion of the globe. But it pointed the way of the 
future. It was put into effect by a program which in itself was a 
portent. The program operated outside the United Nations. It 
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enabled the United States to carry out the kind of task which 
two years earlier the American government thought should be 
shared by all the great powers acting jointly—the task of judg- 
ing between right and wrong in political conflicts that disturb 
the peace. 

The program had a twofold character. It was both economic 
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and military. It provided American money and goods needed to 
buttress the economy of Greece and also military supplies needed 
by the Greek government forces fighting the rebels. An Ameri- 
can military mission headed by Lieutenant General James A. 
Van Fleet advised the Greek commanders on training and strat- 
egy. In Turkey the program enabled the United States to finance 
road-building and the modernization of the Turkish army and 
air force. The inauguration of the program set a precedent for 
subsequent military aid on a far larger scale to many countries 
besides Greece and ‘Turkey. ; 


Policy of Containment 

The Truman Doctrine was a practical application of a theory 
of international relations which was in conflict with the theory 
that had hitherto guided the United States—the theory of ‘‘col- 
lective security,” symbolized by the United Nations. The Tru- 
man Doctrine rested on the theory of “containment,” which 
called for the restraint of one of the partners in the collective 
security system, the Soviet Union. The UN itself had induced 
the U.S.S.R. in 1946 to withdraw its troops from Iran; but the 
Truman Doctrine was executed outside the UN. 

The theory of containment was framed soon after World War 
Il by George Kennan, now American ambassador to Moscow, 
who thus provided the intellectual basis for the present Ameri- 
can power policy. A career Foreign Service officer of the United 
States, he worked out his theory when he was counsellor of the 
American Embassy in Moscow—a post he left in 1946. He por- 
trayed Russia as a nation which, from motives of insecurity based 
on history and geography more than on ideology, was an ex- 
pansive power driven to impose its influence on countries around 
it and far beyond its borders. Kennan recommended that the 
United States frustrate this drive for expansion by applying 
counterpressure that would “contain” the U.S.S.R. within the 
sphere it dominated. He forecast that the counterpressure would 
force either a collapse of the Soviet government or a change for 
the better in Moscow’s relations with the rest of the world. 
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In Kennan’s view capitalism and communism are incompatible. 
Therefore one could draw the conclusion that the greatest capi- 
talist nation and the greatest Communist nation in the world 
would not compromise their differences successfully in the United 
Nations framework. Kennan set forth his theory in dispatches 
from Moscow before the enunciation of the Truman Doctrine. 
The theory became public knowledge a few months after it had 
guided the government in the adoption of the Truman Doctrine. 
It was defined in the magazine Foreign Affairs in July 1947 in an 
article by Kennan (identified as “X’”’) under the title, “The 
Sources of Soviet Conduct.” 

The general application of Kennan’s theory did not come all 
at once. In the years immediately after 1947 the United States 
expressed its foreign policy in three ways. It continued to give 
military help to Greece and Turkey as enemies of Soviet com- 
munism. It inaugurated the Marshall plan, by which it gave 
economic help to non-Communist nations in Europe and Asia. 
It also relied on the United Nations to gather international sup- 
port for itself on issues which divided it from the Soviet Union. 

The progress toward a policy of power became accelerated after 
the coup of February 1948 by which the Communists seized con- 
trol of the government of Czechoslovakia. Soon afterward the 
United States negotiated a military alliance with Canada and the 
major Western European nations. The bond of this alliance is 
the North Atlantic treaty. The treaty brought on a broadening 
of the policy of military aid. The allies undertook to strengthen 
themselves militarily by self-help and mutual aid. In keeping 
with this commitment the United States in the autumn of 1949 
began to give military supplies to its European allies and to a 
few Asian nations, at the same time continuing the Truman 
Doctrine military aid to Greece and Turkey. 


Effect of Korean War 

The outbreak of the Korean war in 1950 turned the United 
States wholeheartedly toward Kennan’s policy of power and con- 
tainment. This was ironic because the United States entered the 
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war under the auspices of the United Nations, the very concept 
of which Kennan had criticized in his private dispatches, as the 
publication in the fall of 1951 of the diaries of former Secretary 
of Defense James Forrestal disclosed. At a meeting from which 
the Soviet Union delegate was absent and therefore did not vote, 
the United Nations Security Council authorized intervention by 


its members in Korea as a “police action.” 


The State Department interpreted the attack by the North 
Koreans as a sign that the Soviet Union was willing to resort to 
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war tor the sake of extending its area of influence. While Russia 


is not an acknowledged participant in the Korean war, Ameri- 
can officials, considering that thé Korean People’s Republic is a 
satellite state beholden to Moscow, assume that the North Ko- 
reans, and subsequently the Chinese Communists, acted under 
Moscow's inspiration. 

Spurred by this assumption, the United States in 1950 and 
1951 began seriously to emphasize military power as the founda- 
tion of foreign policy. Funds for military aid swiftly increased in 
amount. In 1949 Congress gave under $2 billion for this purpose. 
In 1951 Congress authorized $7,535,750,000 for foreign aid, of 
which $6,013,000,000 was for military material. In 1952 President 
Truman asked for $7.9 billion for foreign aid, $5.4 billion di- 
rectly and indirectly for rearmament. 

Military aid goes to many countries. Every North Atlantic ally 
except Canada, Iceland (which has no armed force) and Portu- 
gal receives such aid. The 1951 military aid act authorized the 
President to give aid to any nation which he determines is “im- 
portant” to the defense of the North Atlantic area. Yugoslavia 
receives military help under that definition, and Spain is a pros- 
pect for help. Greece, Turkey, Iran, the Philippines, the Repub- 
lic of Korea, the Chinese Nationalist government in exile on 
Formosa, the forces under French command in Indo-China, Thai- 
land and some Latin American countries share in the military 
aid program. 

As a result of the Korean war the system of alliances was ex- 
panded to take in the Pacific Ocean (Philippines, Australia-New 
Zealand and Japanese treaties). Greece and Turkey were added 
to the North Atlantic allies. The Middle East command and a 
new status for West Germany were proposed. 

Thus the foreign policy of power links the United States— 
either through alliance, occupation or military aid—with almost 
every sovereign country outside the Soviet sphere of influence. 
The striking exceptions are the states of southern and central 
Asia and of Africa. Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, Nepal, Burma, 
Ceylon and Indonesia have no military ties with the United 
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States. Nor do the Union of South Africa, Israel and the Muslim 
nations in Africa and on the Arabic peninsula, south of Turkey 
and west of Iran. 


Military Policy an Experiment 

The policy of reliance on arms and military agreements as 
peace-keepers is an experiment for the United States. Only the 
future will show whether it is wise. It is based on assumptions 
that have yet to be proved sound. 

One assumption is that the arming of a segment of the world 
will keep the other segment from aggression. Since the days»when 
Sparta was sovereign, nations have been trying to guard the peace 
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by display of military strength. So far the evidence of the success 
or failure of such policy. is inconclusive. 

A recent example is Bismarck’s effort to preserve peace in 
Europe by setting up the Triple Alliance with Italy and Austria- 
Hungary in 1878, ostensibly in order to discourage France from 
starting a war to regain the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
lost in the Franco-Prussian war of 1870. Peace did last for more 
than three decades after the treaty. But one cannot say flatly 
that the alliance was responsible for this welcome condition. 
France might not have provoked a war even if no alliance had 
been in existence. 

After this initial contribution to peace, the Triple Alliance in 
time became a symbol of war. An arms race between the leading 
member of the alliance, Germany, and Britain in the early years 
of the 20th century preceded the outbreak of World War I in 
1914. Judging by the record of history, there is reason to believe 
that the piling up of arms in the name of peace might disturb 
the world instead of calming it. 

Another assumption is that an armed nation is a strong nation. 
It may be possible to mistake the military symbols of power for 
power itself. Actually a nation is not strong simply in the pos- 
session of arms; the nation must be in the mood to use them 
effectively. In terms of military material, France, according to 
some calculations, was stronger than Germany in 1940; yet Nazi 
Germany conquered France in a month. Today rearmament 
raises the economic productivity of many of the countries allied 
with the United States. But at the same time it dislocates their 
civilian economies and depresses their standard of living. This 
depression may build up a mood of antimilitarism among some 
peoples. If this mood should weaken the will of the arming na- 
tion to use its arms in self-defense, rearmament may encourage 
the very aggressor whom the arming is meant to restrain. 

The greatest risk of the power policy lies in the assumption 
that many nations will cooperate readily because they all lack 
sympathy for one nation, the Soviet Union, or because they have 
a common attitude toward civilization. 
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Tolstoy writes that happy families all have similarities, but 
that every unhappy family is unhappy in its own way. Similarly, 
nations drawn together by a positive common interest can col- 
laborate with relative ease because their outlooks are basically 
the same. But nations that are fearful or feel insecure tend to 
nurse their negative apprehensions each in its own way. 

The policy of strength is rich in agreements among many na- 
tions on ultimate aims and in organizational arrangements for 
consultation and for making decisions on paper. The partici- 
pants in the various agreements have embarked on programs of 
national rearmament, but they often show signs of reluctance 
when it comes to carrying out the agreements for common action. 
The menace of Russia is not enough to give all nations the same 
outlook. As an extreme illustration of this disharmony, an Indo- 
nesian cabinet which had agreed to take economic aid from the 
United States was forced to resign in March 1952. The Indo- 
nesians suspected that the agreement tied their country to Amer- 
ica’s power policy. In the same month Mexico ostentatiously re- 
fused to conclude a military aid agreement with the United 
States. 

The United States admittedly runs the risk, in the face of 
varying national points of view among non-Communist nations, 
of producing only a facade of power, easy for an enemy to pierce, 
as it endeavors to build up strength through arms and solidarity. 
The makers of the policy of the Old Equalizer, however, in an- 
swer to doubts point out that the Soviet Union has expanded 
its area of influence in Europe only to embrace Czechoslovakia 
since the theory of containment and power was first applied in 
the Truman Doctrine. And Europe is the continent which the 
United States has chosen as the real testing ground for current 


policy. 
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Focus on Europe 








“EUROPE AND AMERICA are indivisibly connected; war in one 
place will mean war for all.” 

So writes McGeorge Bundy, friendly interpreter of the foreign 
policy of Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, in his book The 
Pattern of Responsibility, a summary of the Secretary’s point of 
view. Mr. Acheson has put Europe first among the continents on 
whose security from Soviet domination American security de- 
pends. 

Acheson’s term in his high office will be remembered in history 
as the period in which American foreign policy took on its mili- 
tary emphasis. Acheson became Secretary of State in January 
1949, two months and two days before the signing of the North 
Atlantic treaty. He had been Undersecretary when the Truman 
Doctrine was announced. Because of his stress on the defense of 
Europe he has been criticized by some of his opponents for 
alleged neglect of other areas of the world. Many Americans, in 
public office and private life, have insisted that Asia deserves our 
chief attention. Acheson disputes this point of view. 

“I prefer, as do many Americans, to give great emphasis to our 
intangible ties to Europe,” he told the Senate Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services committees on February 1, 1950, in explain- 
ing why Europe monopolized his policy. 

“These include our bonds of personal kinship, our mutual 
intellectual heritage, and our community of social and spiritual 
values. They also include a common belief in the ideas of de- 
mocracy and human freedom—in the dignity of the individual 
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Rising Defense Expenditures 
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and the right of the whole people to exercise control over those 
who govern them. Many of us believe that these ideals are, in 
the long run, more powerful than guns and bombs and that 
they will outlast all the deceptive philosophies which promise 
so much and give so little. 


“Free Europe has the greatest number of scientists, the great- 
est industrial production, and the largest school of skilled man- 
power in the world. Its resources in coal, steel and electric 
power are enormous. It has a tremendous shipbuilding capacity, 
essential to control of the seas. Through its overseas connections, 
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it has access to a vast supply of raw materials which are abso- 


lutely vital to American industry. 

“As an ally, Europe represents more than 200 million free 
people who can contribute their skills, their resources and their 
courage to our common defense. Under the heel of an aggressor, 
Western Europe would represent 200 million slaves, compelled 
to bend their energies and employ their resources for the de- 
struction of the United States and the remainder of Western 
civilization.” 

The focus on Europe is a fact as well as an attitude. Whereas 
the United States in 1947 refused to stand idly by and let the 
Greek Communists take command of Greece, in the autumn of 
1949 the United States accepted it as a fact of life when the 
Chinese Communists gained control of all China. The United 
States has given military equipment to France in order to pre- 
vent the Communist conquest of Indo-China, but the purpose of 
that policy is to bolster a European ally as well as to save an 
Asian nation. One major result of American intervention in 
the war in Korea is to increase the amount of money the United 
States spent on the rearmament of Europe. The sum made avail- 
able for Asia is much smaller. Since the first military assistance 
law was enacted in 1949, Europe has received about $13 billion 
in aid while Asia has received about $3 billion. 


European Rearmament Efforts 

Much that has happened in Europe in recent years under 
American inspiration supports those who consider the policy of 
power a potential success. At least they have a right to repeat 
President Truman’s cautious comment to Congress when he sub- 
mitted his budget for 1952-1953: “Real progress is being made 
in Europe toward the urgent objective of achieving adequate 
defense forces.” 

The power policy in Europe is developing along two lines: 
first, through rearmament by individual nations; secondly, 
through the planning of a unified strategy. 

As far as the first is concerned, European nations are bending 
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their national economies to military requirements. Western and 
southern Europe in 1952 is spending 74 percent more on defense 
than it was before the Korean war in 1950; it is spending more 
also than it did on the eve of World War II in 1938. This prog- 
ress is shown in a set of tables provided by the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, complemented by information from the 
Temporary Council Committee of -the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization: 
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Total Government and Defense Expenditures 


and Gross National Product of the Original European Signers of the North 


Atlantic Treaty 





(Millions of dollars; prewar in 1950-51 prices, postwar in current prices) 
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The new partners admitted to the North Atlantic alliance go 
further than the original signers. Greece in 1951 spent almost 
half its budget for defense purposes; and Turkey devoted 41.28 
percent of its budget to defense in 1948, 38.95 percent in 1949, 
and 36.71 percent in 1950. 

At the same time that their military budgets were rising, the 
North Atlantic allies were lengthening the period of conscrip- 
tion. This action is slowly increasing the number of men sub- 
ject to military mobilization. Tables supplied by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee show at a glance the state of Euro- 
pean conscription policies: 





Effective term of national Induc- Age at which 








service in months tion age _ liability ceases 
Increase 
since 


Junel, Junel, Junel, 
1938 1950 1951 1950 











United Kingdom 18 24 6 18 Indefinite 
France 12 12 18 6 20 48 

Italy 18 12 15 3 21 55 

Belgium 10 12 24 | bs 20 35 
Luxembourg None 6 12 6 20 34 
Netherlands by «12 = 16 4 20 ! i. 
Norway 4 8 12 4 19 45 
Denmark 5 10 11 l 20 40 
Portugal 17 16 16 0 20 46 

9 12 16.5 4.5 


European Average 


The size of the armed forces in the North Atlantic and asso- 
ciated countries has grown along with the extension of conscrip- 
tion. A precise measure of the growth, however, is difficult to 
ascertain. European military establishments consist of implied, 
or potential, strength in terms of the reserves subject to call to 
the colors, as well as of a force “in being.” 

Moreover, a certain amount of secrecy befogs the statistics. 
The Federated Republic of Yugoslavia probably has in combat 
readiness a larger armed force than all the allies together, but 
the figures on Yugoslav strength are ever changing. The persons 
making up this force are in a constant flux, with new conscripts 
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entering service, conscripts who have finished their term leaving 


service, reservists donning uniform for refresher service, other 
reservists leaving after being refreshed. 

One can state with certainty that the North Atlantic allies have 
larger forces than they possessed in 1949, but from the point of 
view of the United States these forces are still disappointingly 
small. 


Size Of Armed Forces 


In the first six months after the outbreak of the Korean war the 
ground forces which the European allies in the North Atlantic 
treaty had on active duty increased by 5.5 percent. At the end 
of that six-month period about 2.6 million men were under arms, 
in the ground forces alone, of the United States and the other 
North Atlantic countries. Total armed forces on active service 
amounted to about 4.5 million. The organized reserves consisted 
of 2.7 million individuals. So the number of trained men imme- 
diately available in the event of war was 7 million. Europe had 
more well-trained reserves than the United States, but the United 
States had about as many men on active duty as Europe. 

The European forces of the original allies grew by about 1] 
percent from January 1951 to June 1951—the first anniversary of 
the Korean war. Those troops have been augmented since then 
formally by the military establishments of Greece and Turkey 
and, for practical purposes, by the military establishment of 
Yugoslavia. While the latter is not an ally, its preparations to 
defend itself from Soviet or Soviet-inspired attack make a major 
contribution to the securing of western and southern Europe 
from aggression. 

Of each group of 1,000 persons (men, women and children) 
residing in the Allied European countries, 25 are in the armed 
services or reservists subject to call to the armed services. Thir- 
teen in 1,000 are on active duty. France has 17.8 per 1,000 on 
active duty; United Kingdom, 15.2; Belgium, 14.5; Portugal, 
10.7; Norway, 10.4; the Netherlands, 9.8; Luxembourg, 7; Italy, 
6.3; Denmark, 5.2. 
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Yet only a fraction of these forces are available for the safe- 
guarding of Europe. The major portion of the French combat 
troops are at the front in Indo-China. British troops are scattered 
around the world, many on combat duty in Malaya. A sizeable 
British garrison is kept at Hong Kong and another in the Suez 
Canal Zone. The Portuguese army polices the colonies—Azores, 
Angola, Mozambique, Goa, Macao, Timor. 

The effective force symbolizing the policy of power in Europe 
is smaller than the total force of the European allies on active 
duty. At the beginning of 1952 the North Atlantic allies had 20 
divisions, adequately equipped and ready for combat, on duty 
for the defense of Europe. Six of these divisions came from the 
United States; they were on duty in Germany. Another ten divi- 
sions were in reserve. At the meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council in Lisbon in February 1952 the allies agreed to increase 
the 20 divisions to 25 and the 10 to 20 by the end of the year. 

A division consists roughly of 25,000 combat and supporting 
troops. So 25 divisions means about 625,000 effectives on the 
ground. Yugoslavia has perhaps 25 divisions. They are not allied 
to the United States; but they do buttress the wall of restraint 
against the U.S.S.R. Add to those ground forces 4,000 battle 
planes, large and small, and you have the picture of military 
“strength in being’ that supports American foreign policy in 


Europe. 


Arms and Europe’s Economy 

The United States has been building up its armaments faster 
than its European allies. Moreover, the value of the military 
equipment which the United States has given Europe under the 
military assistance program almost equals—at the present annual 
rate—the amount that Europe is spending for defense. 

This country spent $13.2 billion on its own defense in 1949, 
$22.2 billion in 1950, $46.6 billion in 1951, $39.8 billion in 1952. 
Thus the United States has reached the point of spending 15 
percent of its gross national product on arms, as Secretary of 
Defense James Forrestal recommended in 1948, when defense was 
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taking 5 percent of the gross national product. Appropriations 
are larger than the actual spending. 

The fact that Europeans arm for their own protection at a slow 
pace compared with the United States irks many Americans. The 
causes for the slowness vary. Some of them can be surmounted. 
But one cause that is irremovable in a brief span of years is 


economic. Europe lacks the strong economic base that Ameri- 
cans have at their disposal for the erection of an elaborate and 
costly military establishment. 


High Cost of Raw Materials 

Western Europe lacks the industrial facilities to produce mili- 
tary equipment in the quantities they are produced in the United 
States. European factories in 1951 made $1.501 billion worth of 
“hard goods’”’—naval vessels, self-propelled howitzers, light tanks, 
armored vehicles, jeeps, trucks, aircraft and similar items. The 
goal for 1952 is $2.547 billion worth. The United States is pro- 
ducing about $30 billion in hard goods a year, but the allies’ 
top limit is $5 billion. This was expanded for the future by the 
North Atlantic Council meeting in February 1952, which tenta- 
tively authorized the German Federal Republic to manufacture 
armaments for the allies. 

Western Europe lacks the foreign exchange to buy all the raw 
materials necessary for rearmament. The United States was sup- 
plying coal to Britain, once a great coal-producer, during the 
winter of 1951-1952. When Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
visited Washington in January 1952, the American government 
reached an agreement with him to give Britain | million tons of 
steel. The United States competes with its allies for raw ma- 
terials at the world’s supply centers, and this competition sends 
the price up. Thus, as European needs for raw materials intensi- 
fies, the ability to obtain them declines. 

The average European individual and European: nation are 
poor by American standards of living. The gross national prod- 
uct for every American is $2,143 a year; for every European in 
the Allied countries it is $597. For every American the ‘gross 
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Taxation in NATO Countries 


PORTUGALD)OOQO (1951-52 DATA} 
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national product left after the bill for defense has been paid is 


$1,840; for every resident of a European Allied country it is $552. 


Nevertheless, some European countries find it more costly than 
the United States to put troops in the field. The estimated cost 
ol equipping an infantry division, for instance, is $95,600,000 in 
the United States; $105,422,915 in France; $101,000,000 in the 
Netherlands; $96,000,000 in Norway; $92,000,000 in Belgium; 
$85,000,000 in Portugal; $20,843,000 in Italy; and $20,000,000 in 
Denmark. The cost of equipping an armored division in the 
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United States is $297,000,000; in France, $289,901,543; in Bel- 
gium, $170,000,000; in Italy, $76,798,000. 

The cest of inducting, maintaining and arming an individual 
soldier, however, is much higher in the United States than abroad. 

The level of taxation in Europe implies that the individual 
allies are making an effort to rearm to the extent that their 
economies permit. Some of the tax rates are higher than in the 
United States (although the rate of collection often falls short of 
the rate set by law), as the following table (from Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee hearings on the Mutual Security Program 
in 1951) shows: 


Taxation 
(United States fiscal year 1951-1952 data) 


Estimates of total taxation from all levels of government as a percent of 
gross national product: 


Percent Percent 
Belgium sig Seen ae Me Norway Cece 31.8 
Denuiark :..2°.., tie Portugal 11.4 
Prmnieys, 7. t.. .F%,. 220. ee United Kingdom . 33.7 
Italy eras aces 24.0 United States ... 26.2 
Netherlands .......... 28.4 


After paying their taxes, Americans eat better and have more 
money in their pocket to pay for other things besides food than 
the Europeans. 


Per capita consumption of all foods and of meat in NATO 
countries and the United States, 1950-511 


All foods Meat 


Roeeeaeey (calories per day) (pounds per year) 
Rita) eke sees Sd 2,770 81.4 
I eSpace Sarat S eee 2,990 92.4 
ale NEN i oR Eee deers acta te 3,195 149.6 
SI ee ee ena Ce ees 2,890 123.2 
Gee A EE hi wakes ye. 2,500 35.2 
RPS Ene by SA 20 ee eee oe 2,580 39.6 
Netherlands ............ ees 28 2,870 68.2 
SPINE Shoe 5h. AP Fates. Woe 3,030 81.4 
oo eee aT a 2,270 39.6 
ho, 0 ASRS Sr a Pe a aie Bea 2,680 33.0 
United Kingdom ..... SO PPAR RM icra 3,080 118.82 


United States ......... sill 3,320 176.0 











1From House of Representatives Foreign Affairs Committee. 
2Now lowered by ration regulations. 
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In 1949 the United States had a per capita income of $1,453. 
The highest level in Europe was in Switzerland, not an ally— 
$849. Sweden, not an ally, had $780. The highest income among 
the allies abroad is Britain’s $773. Behind it in Europe are Den- 
mark, $689; Norway, $587; Belgium, $582; Netherlands, $502; 
France, $482; Iceland, $476; Ireland, $420; Western Germany, 
$320; Portugal, $250; Italy, $235; Austria, $216; Greece, $128; 
Turkey, $125. 


U.S. Economic Aid 

The economic difficulties of Europe prompted the United 
States to inaugurate the Marshall plan in 1948. In 1950 the 
United States spent more money on military aid than on the 
economic aid which the Marshall plan symbolized. In January 
1951 the American government decided that in Europe all aid 
for the development of civilian economic facilities would halt 
and all funds available for economic aid would be devoted to the 
build-up of industries useful to defense. “Defense support” is 
the name for this kind of economic spending. Congress formal- 
ized that new policy in the summer of 1951. At that time it 
passed the Mutual Security Act, which established defense sup- 
port as the measure of utility for all economic aid to Europe. 
The agency which had administered the Marshall plan, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, was abolished and a Mutual 
Security Administration was set up in its place. 

American government officials proved unduly optimistic in 
their confident statements made to Congress in 1951 that the 
Marshall plan had brought Furope to the point of economic re- 
covery where it could support rearmament. The Marshall plan 
ended with the creation of the Mutual Security Administration 
in January 1952. Yet in the autumn of 1951 it became evident 
that Europe still needed civilian economic aid. France and 
Britain severely restricted imports in order to conserve foreign 
exchange. The United States dipped into military aid funds for 
$100 million for the British and agreed to give France $300 
million. 
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Per Capita Consumption of Meat 
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As Europe’s chance for military security improves, the likeli- 
hood of economic insecurity remains. The mere fact that a 
‘country has a low standard of living does not prevent it from 
‘becoming militarily strong. Turkey has a miserable standard, by 
Western ideas; yet Turks fight well. On the other hand a country 
‘whose standard of living is declining from a relatively high level 
is distracted from interest in military affairs by distaste for aus- 
‘terity. When the drive to rearm reduces the standard of living 
'by limiting the quantity of civilian goods, resentment against the 
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lower standard of living can have political consequences. Party 
leaders appear who condemn rearmament as an intrusion upon 
the well-being of the people. This is true in Britain, where the 
most formidable member of the opposition to the government is 
Aneurin Bevan, leader of the left wing of the Labor party. 

Even distinguished Europeans friendly to the aims of the 
United States criticize the emphasis on military strength. When 
Juliana, Queen of the Netherlands, visited Washington in April 
1952 as the guest of President Truman, she said in a formal 
address to Congress: 

“It is my earnest hope that one memorable day the enormous 
increase of production now demanded by rearmament will be 
converted to meet the demands of . . . enormous development 
projects. The circle of countries round the North Atlantic should 
avoid imitating the example set by the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain, which have focused their minds so much on their defense 
that they forget to focus as much attention on their economic, 
social and cultural well-being, let alone the progress of the whole 
family of nations. 

“If they do neglect these aspects, some day they may find them- 
selves isolated around their ocean.” 
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The United Front 








THE SECOND ROAD TO MILITARY power which the United States 
follows in Europe is unity. For the policy-makers in Washington, 
it is not enough that the individual allies are improving their 
national forces, however slowly. An outstanding characteristic 
of American policy toward its European allies is the encourage- 
ment given to the arming nations to plan their military strategy 
jointly, to combine their national forces into an international 
army, to place themselves under regional commanders superior 
in authority to national commanders, and to work out together 
the economic problems incidental to their common military pro- 
gram. The economic cooperation, however, has proved inade- 
quate. 

The United States has left a mark on Europe by its driving 
interest in organizing a systematic apparatus for common deci- 
sion and unified action. 

In alliances of old it was enough that the sovereign states 
should keep themselves mindful of their pledges to one another 
and ready to make their individual contributions to the common 
cause on the day of crisis. But the effort of the United States is 
directed at establishing a system of constant cooperation among 
the allies, so that any military program or economic program 
undertaken by one will harmonize with the objectives of all. 

The result of this interest is the elaborate scheme of interna- 
tional councils, committees and commissions that make up the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization; the Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Powers in Europe (SHAPE), in Rocquencourt, France, 
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which computes for all the North Atlantic allies on the Continent 
the size of the combined force the West will need before it 
actually has the Old Equalizer and which works out the strategic 
plan for the defense of the whole of Allied Europe; and finally, 
the concept of the European Defense Community (usually re- 
ferred to as the European army) , a project yet to be realized for 
setting up an international force composed of troops from France, 
Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and Germany. 


Governments and Peoples 

The American concern with unity has had the curious effect 
of separating European governments, in some instances, from the 
public they serve. The military-foreign policies worked out in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization are taken back to the 
various countries by the respective government agents for parlia- 
mentary approval; this is a reversal of the traditional practice 
that a government carries out the wishes of public and parlia- 
ment. Instead of being persuaded by the people to follow certain 
courses of action, the government attempts to persuade the 
people. 

A few days after the French government of Premier Edgar 
Faure agreed at the North Atlantic Council meeting in Lisbon in 
February 1952 to increase the size of the armed force of France, 
the French parliament refused to vote for new taxes necessary to 
finance the increase. Faure’s cabinet went out of office as a result 
of this conflict between French economic interests and French 
military interests. A Dutch government was overturned earlier 
by parliamentary disapproval of its policy toward the North 
Atlantic treaty. 

British popular antipathy to deep involvement in Continental 
affairs has caused two successive governments in London—the 
Labor government of Clement Attlee and the Conservative gov- 
ernment of Winston Churchill—to refrain from wholehearted 
acceptance of the unity approach to the creation of European 
strength. Justifying its isolationism toward Europe by frequent 
assertions about its obligations to the members of the Common- 
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wealth, Britain has kept outside the province of the decisions 
made at SHAPE on joint strategy, although British officers serve 
on the SHAPE staff and a Britisher, Lord Ismay, is secretary-gen- 
eral of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Britain refuses 
to take part in the proposed European army. 

Nevertheless, the United States continues to rely on the unity 
of governments in the hope that some day the unity of peoples 
will follow. Whether this is practical or not is a subject for de- 
bate. If noble idealism could create unity, unity would now be 
a fact, for the American approach is primarily idealistic. “Many 
attempts have been made to unite the continent of Europe by 
force and have failed,” Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, said in 
a radio address on February 29, 1952. But free men will accom- 
plish by peaceful means what tyrants have never been able to do.” 
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The Organization 
for Unity 








‘THE SYSTEMATIC EFFORT TO SET UP a united front in Europe for 
the containment of the Soviet Union was forecast in the wording 
of the North Atlantic treaty. 

In Article 3 the partners agreed that they “separately and 
jointly [author’s italics], by means of continuous and effective 
self-help and mutual aid [author’s italics], will maintain and de- 
velop their individual and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack.” 

In passing the military aid bill (Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act) in 1949, Congress specified that help to the European allies 
should “be used to promote an integrated defense of the North 
Atlantic area.” 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, which the allies have 
established to develop their “collective capacity to resist armed 
attack,” has undergone frequent changes. 

At the top is the Council, consisting of the foreign ministers 
of the Allied nations. It meets frequently to adopt policy resolu- 
tions. A unanimous vote is required for approval of any policy. 
The Lisbon meeting of the Council in February 1952 established 
the office of secretary-general, located in Paris, which will provide 
continuous overseership for the Organization by a civilian. This 
action simplified the structure of NATO. The office of secretary- 
general absorbed the Defense Production Board and the Finan- 
cial and Economic Board. The secretary-general of NATO is 
Lord Ismay, who resigned as British secretary for Commonwealth 
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relations to accept this appointment. During World War II, 
Lord Ismay, then a general, was chief of staff to the defense 
minister, a post held by Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 

NATO consists also of SHAPE; the Military Committee, made 
up of the chiefs of staff of the Allied countries; and the Standing 
Group, with offices in Washington. 

One task of the Standing Group, made up of representatives 
of America, Britain and France, is to encourage standardization 
of arms within the alliance. The Standing Group is the nucleus 
for an international chiefs-of-staff organization for Europe on 
the outbreak of an emergency (although one cannot say in ad- 
vance how much authority would be delegated to the Standing 
Group in an emergency). It is not an operational-staff entity 
comparable to the Combined Chiefs of Staff of World War II; 
but it represents firm control on major military issues by the three 
major powers in the alliance. Nowhere else in NATO does this 
control exist. 

SHAPE was organized in January 1951 with General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, an American, as supreme commander until June 
1, 1952, when he was succeeded by General Matthew B. Ridgway. 
Each European ally on the Continent has divided its military es- 
tablishment into two parts: one for national requirements (like 
French forces in Indo-China) , the other for the common defense. 
The latter is at the disposal of SHAPE. The command head- 
quarters is at Rocquencourt, near Paris. Under it are three re- 
gional subdivisions—northern Europe (Norway and Denmark) ; 
central Europe (the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg and 
France) ; southern Europe (Portugal, Italy, Greece and Turkey) . 

The commander in chief, Allied forces, northern Europe, is 
Admiral Sir Patrick Brind, from Britain. Northern air forces are 
under American command. Central Atlantic Europe has a three- 
fold command: land, General Alphonse P. Juin, France; air, 
General Lauris Norstad, United States; naval flag officer, Vice 
Admiral Robert Jaujard, France. The commander in the south 
is Admiral Robert Carney, United States. He is also NATO su- 
preme commander in the Mediterranean. 
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Britain advocates creation of a western Mediterranean com- 
mand, but nothing has come of it. 

The Supreme Allied Commander of North Atlantic is Admiral 
Lynde D. McCormick, United States. His command also falls 
outside the bounds of SHAPE’S responsibility. The area of his 
authority includes the whole of the North Atlantic Ocean, up to 
the coastal waters of the British Isles and the European continent. 

A subordinate feature of the unity: program is the decisions 
the allies make together from time to time to share responsibility 
for a common burden. SHAPE, for example, worked out in 
1951 and early 1952 an analysis of the allies’ needs for military 
installations such as airfields usable by ali of them or to the 
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advantage of all of them. The cost of land and improvements of 
these installations was computed at $400 million by SHAPE. The 
North Atlantic Council meeting at Lisbon decided that all the 
allies should pay, even though the fields will be concentrated in 
France. The United States agreed to pay about 40 percent of 
the cost. France provided the land for the fields. 


The Missing Link 

There is a missing link in the formalized unity program, how- 
ever. The countries taking part in the Mutual Assistance Pro- 
gram (which receive military help) have no central organization 
through which they can work out problems in common with the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The relationship of the 
United States with the Mutual Security countries is formalized 
by a series of bilateral agreements between Washington and each 
of the recipients of aid. A step toward the establishment of a 
central organization was made at the Ottawa meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council in September 1951. The Council set up 
the Temporary Council Committee under the chairmanship of 
W. Averell Harriman of the United States. The TCC was given 
the power to investigate the military effort and potential of each 
of the allies. But it is a temporary group, and its membership is 
limited to the United States, Britain and France. What is needed 
is a permanent group, modeled roughly after the Organization of 
European Economic Affairs of the Marshall plan (but including 
the United States), made up of all the Atlantic allies. The 
permanent group should have authority to recommend economic 
policy for the United States as well as for the European allies. 

Such an organization might promote real unity. The chief 
sustenance of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is the fact 
that the European members are rearming with the financial help 
of the United States. The members, accordingly, are united 
loosely by their individual ties to the United States rather than 
tightly by cooperation with each other. 

None of the institutions in the NATO, from the Council to 
SHAPE, has plenary powers. They can recommend much but 
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demand nothing. Considering this handicap, some of the tunda- 
mental agreements which the allies have reached within the Or- 
ganization have astonishing importance. 


Germany and the European Army 

The most important political decision taken within the NATO 
provides for the remilitarization of Germany. 

When the Germans’ ability to fight expired in May 1945, 
bringing the European phase of World War II to an end, the 
United States was determined that Germany should never arm 
again. Indeed, President Truman at Potsdam, formalizing a de- 
cision that President Franklin D. Roosevelt had reached about 
ten months previously, agreed with Britain, France and the Soviet 
Union that the industrial economy of Germany, for decades the 
greatest industrial nation on the Continent, should be repressed 
in punishment for aggression and as insurance against a new 
aggression by Germany. German military power, it was argued, 
rested on its industrial power. 

This determination to hold down forever a former enemy was 
already softening in the spring of 1949, when the North Atlantic 
treaty was signed. The intensifying diplomatic conflict between 
the West and the Soviet Union put Germany in a new light for 
many Americans. Whereas in 1945 Germany loomed as the 
menace to peace, in 1949 that role had been taken by the Soviet 
Union; and the fear that Germany might rearm and injure the 
West gradually was replaced by speculation that if Germany only 
rearmed, it could aid the West in the containment of the U.S.S.R. 

The outbreak of the Korean war transformed this speculation 
into a certainty in Washington. When the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil met at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City in Sep- 
tember 1950, Secretary of State Acheson proposed that the allies 
authorize the rearmament of Germany to buttress the defenses 
of the West. The allies finally accepted this proposal 18 months 
later at the Council meeting in Lisbon. 

They did not approve of Acheson’s recommendation at once 
because the Europeans, unlike Americans, had not given up the 
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opinion that Germany was a menace. Many of them feared both 
the Soviet Union and Germany. It seemed to them possible that 
a rearmed Germany might eventually ally itself with Moscow 
against the West. 

When they left the Waldorf meeting, the allies pondered this 
problem: How is it possible to use the potential German military 
strength in terms of manpower and economic productivity to the 
advantage of the West without running the risk of harming the 
West? 

France soon provided an answer. It suggested the establish- 
ment of an international army in which all the troops called to 
the colors by Germany would serve. Thus there would be Ger- 
mans in an army, but there would be no German army. 


German Reaction 

Many Germans themselves did not support this proposal. The 
Social Democrats and the parties on the far right—who together 
form almost a majority of the voting population in the German 
Federal Republic (comprising the three zones of occupation of 
America, Britain and France) —took the position that if Germany 
rearmed, it should arm German units under German command- 
ers to serve German interests. 

The United States, in concert with Britain and France, per- 
suaded the German government of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
early in 1952 to accept the European army arrangement as the 
occasion of rearmament for the Germans. They gained this diplo- 
matic victory by agreeing with Adenauer to restore Germany to 
the community of nations almost on a status of equality. Most 
of the restrictions on German industrial production of arma- 
ments would be lifted. In the spirit of 1945 the allies maintained 
until 1952 an absolute prohibition against Germany’s making 
any military goods. If the new Allied policy becomes effective, 
Germany by the end of 1952 will be making unlimited supplies 
of all but the most formidable of armaments. Furthermore, the 
allies have substantially agreed to end the occupation of the 
western zones. However, the troops which the United States, 
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Britain and France keep in Germany would probably stay, not 
in their present responsibility as overseers of Germany but as part 
of the military wall against the East. 

The United States keeps six divisions of combat troops in 
Europe in order to buttress the security of our allies. The great- 
est part of this force is in Germany. The United States began to 
organize it at the request of France, which notified Washington 
in the summer of 1950 that the presence in Europe of Ameri- 
cans ready to fight if necessary would encourage the rearmament 
of the Europeans. The Senate concluded after long debate early 
in 1951 that the President had the right to send troops abroad 
in time of peace if he thought the action would contribute to 
the country’s safety. So the troops may stay in Germany until 
the Senate changes its mind. 

Chancellor Adenauer’s acquiescence in the decisions of Lisbon 
did not actually bring the European army into existence. But 
now the ministries of the six nations who are to make up the 
army are agreed that it should exist. The proposed army would 
consist of about 43 divisions. The Germans would be responsible 
to SHAPE, although Germany is not a partner in the North At- 
lantic alliance. 

A few weeks before the Lisbon meeting the German parlia- 
ment approved a resolution for membership in the army, but 
only on condition that Germany be admitted to the North At- 
lantic treaty. The NATO has not fulfilled this condition, al- 
though the allies agreed at Lisbon that the formula of com- 
munity interest set forth in the treaty—that an attack upon one 
signer is an attack upon all—should be extended to Germany. 
This falls short of the German parliament’s demand. So while 
Adenauer was able to agree with the allies, he is not yet in agree- 
ment with his countrymen. If Germany and the other members 
of this paper army really do assign troops to an international 
force, they will advance the prospects for a deeper unity in 


Europe. 
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of Equilibrium 








TO WHAT DEGREE OF STRENGTH must the United States lead its 
allies before the condition of equilibrium with the Soviet Union 
exists? Aside from the decision which the allies made at Lisbon 
to aim for 100 divisions within the Atlantic alliance, the coun- 
tries taking part in the containment policy have not tried to 
frame an explicit answer to that question. They have the firm 
conviction that they do not need to match Soviet military 
strength, division by division. This conviction provides the firm- 
est factual evidence available, beyond the statements by the allies 
about their intentions, that the North Atlantic treaty has created 
an alliance to counter war if it comes but not to start a war. 
Exact figures are not available for the number of men under 
arms in the Soviet Union. But according to figures gathered by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and Armed Services 
Committee, the total armed strength of its military forces is 4 
million, organized into 175 divisions, spread over Eastern Eu- 
rope, Siberia and the Far East. “A relatively large number of 
armored divisions are in areas adjacent to Western Europe,” ac- 
cording to the Senate committees. The European nations allied 
with the Soviet Union (Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary, Poland and Rumania) have an additional 
1 million men under arms (50 divisions). The largest of those 
satellite armies is Rumania’s, 275,000. East Germany has 50,000 
men under arms; the United States considers this an army, but 
the East German government terms it a “police force.” The 
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armed forces of the Soviet allies in Europe are not well equipped. 
The number of reserves of Russia and its allies is unknown. 

In contrast to this Soviet-satellite mass of 225 divisions, the 
North Atlantic allies now have 20 divisions available for support 
of the power policy, plus perhaps Yugoslavia’s 25 divisions. The 
Soviet Union may have greater air strength than the Atlantic 
allies. As a group of nations facing two great seas, the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Mediterranean, the allies are superior to the 
Soviet Union in naval forces on the surface and in naval air 
strength. The U.S.S.R. may have superiority in submarines. 

The Atlantic allies outnumber the Soviet Union and its Euro- 
pean allies in population. This means the West has a greater 
number of men to draw on for military service and vital eco- 
nomic service than the East has in the event of crisis in Europe 
or Western Asia. The population of the Soviet Union is 203 
million; of its European allies, 90.1 million. The population of 
the United States and its European allies exceeds 300 million. 
If West Germany becomes an active participant in the West’s 
drive for power, the population that Atlantica can draw on will 
rise by 47.6 million. 

The West is superior to the Soviet Union and its allies in 
economic and financial resources. While figures on the East in 
these fields are not always exact, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has compiled the following table which shows the 
relative situation on the eve of the outbreak of the Korean war: 
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Despite the disparity between the Soviet’s 225 divisions and 
the West's 45 divisions (including non-ally Yugoslavia) , the West 
may now have the military balance in its favor. For it is gener- 
ally assumed that the United States is superior to the Soviet 
Union in atomic weapons, both in the size of the stockpile of 
atomic bombs and in the destructive power of each bomb. The 
United States had perfected a bomb by 1945, and it used it that 
year in the climactic period of the war with Japan. Four years 
passed before the United States determined in 1949 that the So- 
viets had created an explosion by atomic fission, and in 1951 the 
Soviet government announced that it could make atomic bombs. 


Atomic Strength 

Atomic weapons, however, are an uncertain source of strength. 
In 1945 and 1946 they were commonly described as “the absolute 
weapon,” the use of which could bring a war to a quick end. 
That assumption may be true; yet, even if it is true as long as 
one belligerent has a monopoly, it becomes less likely when both 
belligerents have the weapon. 

During a visit to the United States in 1949, Winston Churchill, 
then the leader of the Conservative opposition in Britain, ex- 
pressed the opinion that American possession of the atomic bomb 
had prevented the outbreak of a new war in Europe. The United 
States is conducting research energetically into the possibility of 
using atomic fission in weapons besides aerial bombs. It is not 
unlikely that an atomic artillery shell will be included in the 
American arsenal of the future. While the thought of such 
weapons is terrorizing in itself for a world that knows the de- 
struction the atomic bombs wrought at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
the relative importance they would have in a conflict between 
powers not wearied by war, as Japan was in 1945, is unknown. 

Available evidence shows that the mere existence of atomic 
weapons does not prevent war. Since 1945 three wars have broken 
out in Asia: in, Malaya, Indo-China and Korea, besides the civil 
war in China. Each of those wars involves forces that have a 
friendly interest in the Soviet Union. In Malaya Communists are 
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fighting a guerrilla war against the British. In Indo-China Com- 
munists are fighting a more concerted guerrilla war against the 
French. In Korea Communist Koreans and Communist Chinese 
are fighting a war of mass action against non-Communist Koreans 
and a United Nations force drawn from many countries. 

The atomic bomb has not been used in any of these wars. 
There are practical as well as moral reasons for non-use. The 
bomb is not available to the British and French opponents of 
the Communists in Malaya and Indo-China. The proper kind of 
target does not exist in the Asian war areas. The atomic bomb 
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is a “strategic weapon”; that is, its best target is an industrial 
center the destruction of which would weaken the economic 
foundation of the belligerent subjected to the atomic attack. 
The bomb is expensive, and it is scarce. It would be wasted if it 
were dropped on rural areas or on urban centers that possess 
such slight industrial importance as do the cities in Asian coun- 
tries where war is now in progress. This thrifty attitude toward 
the bomb is, of course, subject to change in the future. 


The surmise has been made that the Soviet Union has refrained 
from actions which would incite war in Europe because it fears 
atomic bombs, and that it has at least not discouraged the out- 
break of wars in Asia because there it does not expect the bomb 
to fall. Behind this analysis lies the assumption that the Soviet 
Union at some point in the period since 1945 would have been 
willing to fight a conventional war in Europe. Before accepting 
the analysis, one should have more cencrete information than is 
available about Soviet intentions during the past seven years. 


Meanwhile, the atomic weapon is a source of friction in the 
North Atlantic alliance. The United States does not share with 
its partners information about the bomb nor about research in 
other military uses of atomic fission. The secrecy also covers 
information on means for countering or defending oneself from 
atomic attack. Thus, the strength of the United States in this area 
of military power is its individual strength. Here, Washington 
does not encourage unity. The British government revealed in 
February 1952 that its scientists and engineers had independently 
evolved a bomb (it is to be tested in Australia), but no scheme 
exists for cooperation between America and Britain in the plan- 
ning of atomic strategy. American secrecy is required by an act 
of Congress, inspired by fear that spies might (as other spies have 
already done) transmit atomic information to the Soviet Union 
if the United States told what it knows to its allies. Europeans 
have attempted to persuade the United States to modify this 
policy, which arouses some apprehension abroad. In the event of 
war industrial Europe might furnish many targets for atomic 
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attack, yet the Europeans have no means for retaliation. The 
United States, however, has so far been adamant in maintaining 
its policy of secrecy. 


West and East Strength 


From the above we see that in terms of conventional strength 
the Soviet area has greater power “in being” and the West has 
greater power in potential. The key factor in the determination 
of how much of the potential the West should transform into 
“in being” is the amount of strength it would take to halt in 
Europe an enemy endeavoring to advance to the Atlantic Ocean. 
The planning of the allies is based on a desire to retain control 
over Western Europe if the drive for peace through power should 
end in a new general war. “Europe must be defended, not liber- 
ated,” is the axiom implicit in the highest NATO strategy. The 
hope of the allies is that the Soviet Union will adopt a foreign 
policy of general cooperation if it sees that its access to the Atlan- 
tic is barred. If and when such a change in Soviet policy occurs, 
the drive for peace through power would succeed. 


The Outlook 


The American planners of the power policy, however, do not 
nurture hopes of early success. The North Atlantic Council 
expects that it will be 1954 or 1955 before the West will attain 
a position of real defensive strength. The allies seem confident 
that the Soviet Union will not attack or provoke a small war 
that could lead to a general European war until the West is pre- 
pared to withstand attack and maintain its position in a general 
war. 

Do the allies have the pertinacity to translate into realities 
during the next two or three years the formula for power defined 
at Lisbon? There are too many uncertain factors to permit a 
clear-cut answer. A change in the British government might 
bring to the office of prime minister the Labor party’s Aneurin 
Bevan, an announced opponent both of rearmament and of col- 
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laboration with the United States. France’s continued involv- 
ment in the war in Indo-China may postpone indefinitely the 
moment when it can fulfill its obligations to the as yet nonexist- 
ent European army. A rearmed Germany may be tempted, be- 
fore the West has reached the point of equilibrium with the 
U.S.S.R., to use force in an effort to reunite West Germany and 
East Germany and regain the provinces lost after World War II 
to Poland and to Russia—or, alternatively, to reach an agreement 
with Moscow which would drastically alter the balance of East- 
West strength. The unity of purpose among the allies and asso- 
ciated powers is a unity of governments that may be voted out of 
office at any time. It is, therefore, a unity without deep roots in 
popular political attitudes and could vanish tomorrow if public 
opinion abroad becomes actively bored with, or unfriendly to, 


American policies. 


The course of the United States itself is unpredictable. If 
the Korean war is not brought to an end by negotiation or if 
Indo-China falls to the Communists, the United States may shift 
the focus of its policy from Europe to Asia. Congress in any 
event may reduce funds for military aid to Europe. This would 
bring rearmament in most of the Allied countries abroad almost 
to a halt, for they rely on the United States both for arms and 
for the capital needed to finance a large portion of their new 
defense industries. The possibility of such a reduction has been 
suggested by General Eisenhower himself. In his 1952 annual 
report as supreme commander in Europe he said that “it would 
be fatuous for anyone to assume that the taxpayer of America will 
continue to pour money and resources into Europe unless en- 
couraged by steady progress toward mutual cooperation and full 
effectiveness.” “Steady progress” was not defined. 


Any major change of interest in world affairs on the part of 
Washington or its allies’ capitals could destroy the present Euro- 
pean policy of the United States before there is a chance to find 
out whether the possession of power in military form will bring 
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about the harmony in East-West relations necessary to instill 
belief in a lasting peace. However, the threat of such radical 
changes has hung like a dark shadow over the alliance since its. 
founding. Yet none has occurred. The drive for Western mili- 
tary power is going forward, even if the actual attainment of 


power remains far in the future. 
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WE HAVE LEARNED A LOT in this country about treaty-making 
since the close of World War I. Following our refusal in 1919 
to approve the Treaty of Versailles, our people began to realize 
that we faced a very serious dilemma with respect to our consti- 
tutional procedures. It became apparent that if the United States 
were to play an effective role in world affairs, either we would 
have to amend our Constitution in a formal way or we would 
have to take less formal steps to bring about real cooperation 
between the executive and legislative branches of our govern- 
ment and between the two major political parties. 

Fortunately we chose to follow the latter course. I say for- 
tunately because that path has led us to a unity of action that 
has been extremely helpful both for our foreign policy and for 
the cause of world peace. 

The Senate votes speak for themselves. On five occasions since 
the closing months of World War II the Senate has been called 
upon to approve treaties that constitute basic landmarks in our 
foreign policy. It approved ratification of the United Nations 
Charter by a vote of 89 to 2. It agreed to the Rio pact, 72 to 1. 
It approved the Italian peace treaty by a vote of 79 to 10. 
It ratified the North Atlantic treaty, 82 to 13. And it put its 
stamp of approval on the Japanese peace treaty by a vote of 
66 to 10. 
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This is a remarkable voting record. Together with comparable 
votes on such matters as aid to Greece and Turkey (67 to 23) and 
the European Recovery Program (69 to 17), it is eloquent evi- 
dence of a unity of purpose and direction that must be hearten- 
ing to free men everywhere. 

The development of the United Nations Charter set the pat- 
tern for bipartisan cooperation in the United States. There the 
painstaking efforts of Cordell Hull and Senate leaders like Tom 
Connally and Arthur H. Vandenberg paid rich dividends not 
only in terms of the Senate vote but in terms of solid public sup- 
port for the United Nations. That pattern has been followed, 
with minor deviations, in connection with the other treaties 
referred to above. 

The North Atlantic pact is, in fact, about as bipartisan as a 
foreign policy can be. The idea was born during the Republican 
Eightieth Congress. At that time the executive and legislative 
branches of the government might have been at loggerheads in 
the field of foreign policy if an attitude of bipartisanship had 
not prevailed at both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

While there is still some controversy about the origin of the 
Atlantic pact, it is clear that the initial impetus came from the 
Senate. In the spring of 1948 the concern of the American people 
about the world situation was reflected in Congress by the intro- 
duction of a number of resolutions designed to strengthen the 
United Nations. The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
considered these resolutions and agreed that an effort should be 
made to synthesize them and to come up with an answer which 
might be acceptable to the Senate as a whole. 


Vandenberg Resolution 

There followed a number of informal consultations between 
Senator Vandenberg, then chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and Undersecretary of State Robert A. Lovett. Usu- 
ally these conferences were held in Vandenberg’s apartment in 
the Wardman Park Hotel. At the same time Committee staff 
members and Department of State officials worked up various 
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draft proposals. Somewhere along the line there emerged the 
idea of building the joint defense of the free world on the prin- 
ciple of collective self-defense as outlined in Article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter. 

I am not sure where the idea came from. I am not sure that it 
makes much difference. The point is that it was agreed upon 
after many hours of deliberation, and it formed the main element 
in the one-page draft proposal that finally emerged from Senator 
Vandenberg’s typewriter. 

The Committee approached the resolution with mixed feel- 
ings. On the one hand, the members accepted the far-reaching 
principle that the United States should help build the defense 
of the free world by supporting mutual defense arrangements 
within the United Nations Charter. On the other hand, they 
insisted on several important safeguards: (1) Any implemen- 
tation of the resolution should require congressional approval; 
(2) no arrangement should be entered into unless it affected our 
national security; and (3) any such arrangement would have to 
be based upon the principle of self-help and mutual aid. With 
these limitations underlined in its report, the Committee sent 
the resolution to the Senate by a unanimous vote of 13 to 0. 

This bipartisan unity, which dominated the Committee action, 
prevailed on the Senate floor. By a vote of 61 to 6 the Senate 
refused to accept an amendment offered by Senator Claude D. 
Pepper of Florida (who departed somewhat from the position he 
had taken earlier in the Committee) to delete all reference to 
the possibility of American military aid. Then, after a single 
day of debate, it approved the so-called Vandenberg resolution 
by a vote of 64 to 4, with two Republicans and two Democrats 
voting in the negative. 

The language of the resolution is very general in character. 
It does not mention the Atlantic pact. Indeed it does not even 
refer to the North Atlantic area. When one reads the record 
of the floor debate, one may wonder whether some of the mem- 
bers of the Senate really understood that the Vandenberg reso- 
lution was, in fact, the precursor to the North Atlantic treaty. 
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Certainly there was no doubt in the minds of the framers what 
the resolution meant. So far as the Senate was concerned it was 
a green light for the executive branch to go ahead and negotiate, 
with other free nations, mutual defense arrangements within 
the framework of the United Nations Charter. In a short time 
after the passage of the resolution, informal conversations with 
certain of the North Atlantic countries began, and on April 4, 
1949 the Atlantic pact was signed. 

The same teamwork and cooperation that marked the prepara- 
tion of the Vandenberg resolution characterized the negotiating 
process. State Department officials conferred with Senators Con- 
nally and Vandenberg on several occasions, and in February 
and March Secretary of State Dean Acheson appeared twice be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee to explain in detail each 
article of the draft treaty. On these occasions the Secretary used 
the Committee as an advisory council, answering their questions 
and soliciting their suggestions. 

As a result of these Committee suggestions, a number of sub- 
stantial changes were made in the text of the treaty. Following 
consultations with Senator Connally and Senator Vandenberg, 
Article 5 was amended by the insertion of the words, “‘such action 
as it deems necessary.” This, in effect, meant that each state in 
the final analysis would determine for itself the action that it 
would take in the event an armed attack were launched against 
the North Atlantic community. A Committee suggestion, too, 
led to the insertion in Article 11 of language designed to empha- 
size that all the terms of the treaty were to be carried out in 
accordance with the constitutional processes of the participating 
states. Less important changes were made in Article 3 to take 
care of the fears of certain Senators that the language as it was 
first drafted might be criticized on the ground that it would en- 
courage an all-out arms race. The result was another 13 to 0 vote. 

The effect of bipartisan teamwork during the negotiating 
process showed up exceptionally well during the debate on the 
Senate floor. When the time for the final vote came, six reserva- 
tions were before the Senate, together with one resolution de- 
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signed as a substitute for the treaty. The floor strategy of Senate 
leaders, however, was to oppose all reservations and amend- 
ments, in part because any reservations of any consequence 
would have necessitated the renegotiation of the treaty and in 
part because of the close bipartisan cooperation that had charac- 
terized the negotiating process. The two reservations which 
were finally put to a vote were decisively beaten. The others 
were not pressed by their sponsors, and the treaty emerged 
unscathed. 

I would not argue, of course, that the Senate should in all 
cases refrain from attaching reservations or amendments to 
treaties. That would be to deny the Senate its constitutional 
role in the treaty-making process. But the example of the Atlantic 
pact proves again the principle that when Senate leaders partici- 
pate actively in the process of negotiation, then reservations be- 
come less and less necessary. In effect, their reservations were 
taken care of in advance by the advice they gave and the changes 
which they secured in the treaty text. 

Im my view, this is as it should be. Executive-legislative co- 
operation must be a two-way street. If the executive branch 
makes every effort to cooperate during the negotiating process, 
then the Senate on its part should make a real effort to avoid 
the adoption of crippling reservations and amendments. Other- 
wise, the formulation of sound foreign policy would become 
dificult, if not impossible, under our constitutional system. 

During the negotiation of the treaty, many writers and com- 
mentators argued that Senate leaders, in insisting upon a watered 
down version of Article 5, had in fact emasculated the treaty. 
This argument has little if any validity. I think it is true that 
all members of the Atlantic pact are firmly convinced that the 
United States would come to their support at once if the Soviet 
Union should launch an attack in the North Atlantic area. 
Moreover, even the Senators who vigorously opposed ratification 
now seem to agree that we would not hesitate to fulfill our obli- 
gations in the event the pact is violated. 

In retrospect, therefore, the legislative strategy of Senate lead- 
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ers proved sound. While the treaty was modified somewhat, it 
emerged from the crucible of debate a strong and vital instru- 
ment with its essential purpose unchanged. The modifications 
which were agreed upon brought in their wake the kind of unified 
support in the Senate that was essential to assure continuous 
and effective American leadership in the NATO program. 


‘Advice and Consent’ 


The negotiation of the Atlantic pact and the other major 
treaties referred to above represent the “advice and consent 
clause” of the Constitution functioning at its best. First the 
State Department and the Senate join hands to consider together 
the problems facing the United States and agree, in general, 
upon the course of action best suited to deal with them. Then 
the Senate, in the form of a resolution, advises the President as 
to particular objectives he should seek. Finally, the President, 
while conducting negotiations on behalf of the United States, 
either appoints Senate leaders to the delegation or confers with 
them from time to time with respect to the actual text of the 
treaty. With treaty-making transformed into a joint enterprise 
of this kind, the executive branch can negotiate a treaty with a 
high degree of certainty that the final results will be approved 
by the Senate and not subjected to crippling amendments or 
reservations. 

It is particularly desirable that basic treaties like the Atlantic 
pact and the United Nations Charter have the strong bipartisan 
support of the Congress. These treaties are not ‘“‘one shot” propo- 
sitions. They need the continuous support of Congress. For 
the past three years—and probably for a number of years to 
come, this will be true—Congress has been asked to authorize 
huge mutual security programs to implement the Atlantic pact. 
Likewise, Congress is frequently called upon to lend its support 
to various United Nations enterprises. The continuity of ‘this 
support can best be assured if the basic treaty has been approved 
by a large majority. 

There are, of course, other important arguments in favor of 
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a bipartisan approach to foreign policy, but space limitations 
make it impossible to present them here. Suffice it to say that 
without the bipartisan policy developed in the postwar era, the 
United States probably would have floundered in a sea of divi- 
siveness at home and uncertainty abroad. In a period of history 
fraught with perils and doubts, the bipartisan approach has given 
our government the stability and the assurance it needed to 
carry out its world responsibilities in an effective manner. 

The constitutional provision requiring a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate for the ratification of treaties has often been con- 
demned as a stumbling block to international cooperation. Could 
it be that in impelling us to seek bipartisan unity in foreign 


policy, it is actually a blessing in disguise? 
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